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1905-1906 that Lord Rosebery should have attacked it without consulting his
Age 53-54 friends or waiting to know the facts. Lord Rosebery on the other
hand was aggrieved that the Vice-Presidents of the League had not
kept their President informed of their dealings with Campbell-
Bannerman, and he spoke of the letter in which Sir Edward Grey
informed him of the facts on the day after the Bodmin speech as
" the greatest blow he had ever received in his political life."
The truth was that the Liberal League had played a much smaller
part in the thoughts of the Vice-Presidents than in those of the
President during the preceding two years in which all the sections
had been working together in the common cause. They were
members of the Shadow Cabinet in confidential relations with the
accredited leader of the party, and Lord Rosebery was, by his own
choice, in a position of detachment. It had not occurred to them
that he would take a step so irretrievable in its consequences to
himself and so t threatening to Liberal unity without seeking their
advice ; and they could not admit that he had a claim to be informed
about the proceedings of a body in which he had declined to par-
ticipate. To those who saw him in these days Asquith spoke freely
and forcibly about the mischief of the Bodmin speech, and much as
he regretted the severance from an old friend, he felt it impossible to
take Lord Rosebery into his confidence during the following days
in which the Campbell-Baiuierman Government was being formed.
But when the Government was complete he wrote him a friendly
letter and received a friendly if somewhat pained reply :
Lord Rosebery to Asquith.
DtTBDANS,
EPSOM.
Dec. 28,1905.   -
Secret.
I am grateful for your letter. I am touched by its spirit, and I heartily
reciprocate its expressions. As to yourself, I have never departed for a
moment from what I said of you in my farewell speech at Edinburgh in
1896, and so I am confident it will be to the end.
Intercourse between us has been too rare, both for my own pleasure as
a friend, and also for the political objects in which we were publicly
united.   I knew you were overwhelmingly busy, and did not like to
trouble you.   Moreover there was a certain shyness on my part, and
instance to appear to interfere too much in a political future in which
" renounced my official share.   You, I think, have much the same
and even in conversation we waited for the other to begin.
r this may be, this silence has been harmful on certainly one
occasion.